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Mullin stepped over and grasped 1 his hand, " Mickle," 
said he, "you war never a bad man** and I'm ready and 
willitf to bear witness, that- you'd; do nothing for fear of 
the best sojert that, exet stepped on black leather— and 
•while my name's Mulleny I'll never forget this behaviour, 
and it'ill be ydwrown fault if ever we have a cool word 

agin." . 

A brisk crack of the fingers from the aunt, accompanied 
by a triumphant display of that old accompaniment of 
eloquence the supplosio pedis, sounded through the room, 
as she addressed Mrs. Sheridan : 

'> Hah, maybe ye'H be raoreworser nor sthrangers— 
nor black sthrangers, we may say — maybe you'll show 
some bowels for your own flesh and blood — and if you do, 
sure it's only time for you to think of it, any way." 

' " Never," replied Mrs. Sheridan, " barring he can lay 
down guinea for guinea wid me." 

"Now, Mrs. Sheridan," said the priest, "I waited pa- 
tiently to thry you, ma'am, to give you fair play — but, af- 
ther all, you're any tiling but a sensible woman, that 
would look far before her. You refuse your colleen, 
ma'am, to Jim Mullin, and his brother a priest— his only 
brother too—ma'am. Now, did you ever take it into 
your head to think, or ask yourself whose childhren will 
come in for his property when he dies ?" 

Mrs, Sheridan started at this new thought—" Eh !" the 
priest continued, " have I you now, ma'am ? Upon my 
credit and repulayshun, only for the daughter's sake of 
you, I'd be the man myself that would prevint Jim Mul- 
lin from marrying into your family." 

This was an argument which tne griping disposition of 
the widow could not withstand. 

" Mrs. Sheridan," said Sir William, " I see you would 
have Btood in your daughter's light by refusing her to 
Mullin ; that is evident." 

"But Mrs. Sheridan has too much good sense," ob- 
served Mr. Little, " to do so any longer — of course, fa- 
ther Mullin's wealth will descend to his brother's children, 
Sirs. Sheridan." 

"Well, well, it's not in regard'o' that, sure," said the 
•widow, "but as the girl is set upon him herself, that I 
do it now. You're standin' there to the fore, Jim Mul- 
lin, and I never denied that you were a clane, dacent 
boy, and a good father's son, and who could blame me for 
wishin' to see my daughther settled to the best dishadvan- 
tage ? She's my flesh and blood — and blood, yees all know, 
5s thicker nor wather, any way. So, aB it's all come to 
this, childher, may the blcssin' o' the Almighty light down 
upon both, I pray." 

" Sorra a heartier— sure, and that's the way it ought 
to ind anyhow," said Paul ; " by the shot o' my pouch, 
if there's a sheep or a goat in the parish, yees must have 
wild fowl at the wedd'm', wid a blessin', and the assistance 
o' my Bridget. If I was for Mickle Gartland, sure no 
one could blame me either, and be my own fourth cousin, 
"by the side o' the Suil-camJ family— ha, ha, ha !" 

While Paul was speaking, the old aunt, still anxious to 
conclude the explanation, pushed forward to the front of 
the group, despite the winks, and nods, and pluckirtgs of 
Mullin, who in vain attempted to keep her silent. 

" Dhcr manvm, man, I'll spake if I should burst— be- 
liave, I say— let me to the Barrow-knight. Your Lard- 
sliip— (a curtsey)— and he a grand- jurny-man o' the 
nation. Vishcount, a-hagur ma chree— (a curtsey) — the 
beauty o' the earth you war, my Lardship— (a curtsey)— 
'tis in the regard o' the bouncer ye told, plase yer Reve- 
rence. Sure I didn't mane it at all, only by clearin' up 
Alley's charackther, nor wouldn't for the waight o' yer- 
sclfo' the best goolden bank-notes that ever was coined 
—no, in throtb, plase yer Barrow-knight— it was no lie 
at all at all— only a falsity, my Lard. If ye'll jist say be- 
fore witness, Juke dear, that we won't be thransported, as 
we didn't do it, more particklerly as it was only a falsitv ' 
Will you, n.y Lard?" IV- 

" What, can any one tell, does that woman mean?" 
said Sir William. 
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"She's the young woman's aunt,'' replied Little, "a 
simple affeeticma'te" creature, who speaks bad English} 
just assure her that, you wont transport her, and she'll 
not trouble you further." 

"My good wornnn," said Sir William; " I promise be- 
fore witness, that I won't transport you— so make your 
mind easy." 

" Ogh, I knew the true strain was in him — one o' the 
ould breed— kind and generosity. Musha, heaven condimn 
your sowl to happiness, Vischount darlih', and grant you 
long life and reprobation, both here and hereafther! 
Thank the rioble gintleman, both o* yees, an' may all 
kinds of mutilation, an' grace, an' holiness, fall down upon 
you, a hagur." 

During all this time, young Owen 6tood with his shoul- 
der against the wall, one leg carelessly thrown across 
another, utterly indifferent to every thing that passed. 
He sucked his dudeen with as much composure as if he 
leant against the jamb in his own mother's house. When 
matters were arranged, he turned found and inquired from 
Paul the Shot, " Paul, which o' them— (puff)— which o' 
them is to have her ?" 

Paul looked at him with astonishment, and whispered 
" both, man alive. She's to be married to Mullin to-nior- 
row, and to Gartland the day afther." 

He shook his head incredulously. " Aha, Paul," he 
returned, " that's goin' it an' me. However, I'll find out 
from Alley herself." 

Things having been thus arranged to the satisfaction of 
all parties, nothing remains now to be said, but that they 
had a genuine Irish wedding, to which all the personages 
mentioned in this sketch were invited, and that Mullin 
and Alley, who are now thirteen years married, have, in 
defiance of Malthus, thirteen children, and are happy. 



BOTANY,— THE BOLETUS. 

Boletus, or Spunk, is a genus of the order of fungi, and 
belonging to the cryptogamic clas3 of plants. In Scotland 
and the north of Ireland, they are better known by the 
name of paddock-sfooh, The boletus is distinguished from 
the mushroom by a very striking difference; the under 
side of the former is covered with circular cells, that of the 
latter by diverging gills. Botanists enumerate one hun- 
dred and seventy species. The following are the most 
remarkable : — 

1. Boletus bovinus, or cow-spunk, is frequent in woods 
and pastures. It is generally of a brown colour, though 
sometimes tawny, yellowish brown, deep red, purple, or 
greenish brown. The flesh is yellow, white, or reddish. 
The young plants are eafen in Italy, and considered a great 
delicacy. The Germans also account them a delicacy, 
calling them gombcts and brat-bulz. Cows, deer, sheep, 
and swine will feed on this and other boleti ; but they are 
sometimes greatly disordered by them. The milk of those 
cows that have fed on them has a nauseous flavour, and 
will not produce butter ; they also cause swelling of the 
abdomen, inflammation of the bowels, diarrhoeas, and even 
death. Hence we may infer the origin of the supersti- 
tion among the peasantry of their cattle being fairy- 
stricken ; for the ignorant and uneducated being unable 
to perceive any natural cause for these diseases, were 
readily led to believe in the interference of supernatural 
powers. But the accurate and unremitting study of' the 
naturalist has done, and is still doing, much to eradicate 
such foolish notions from the minds of the lower classes. 
In sheep this plant brings on schirrous liver, cough, gene- 
ral wasting; and dropsy ; and as they grow abundantly in 
old pastures, it is next to an impossibility for animals, 
when feeding in such places, to avoid eating some of them. 
Scarabs, demertcs, and many other insects, feed upon and 
breed.in them abundantly j and by these means they are 
kept within due bounds. 

2. Boletus ignarius, or touch- wood spunk, is frequent 
on the trunks of old trees of all kinds, more especially the 
ash. It consists of a hard woody substance, in shape 
like the hoof of a horse, varying from three to nine inches 
in diameter. The upper side is smooth, but uneven, dis- 
tinguished at the rim by elevated zones of different co- 
lours, biwrij grey, tawny,. &c. The flesh is of A tawny 



brown colour, extremely hard and tough. This fungus 
is made use of in Germany, and in some parts of En- 
land, for tinder. The Germans boil in a strong ley, dry 
it, and boil it again in a solution of saltpetre. The Lap- 
landers bum it about their habitations, to keep off a spe- 
cies of the gad-fly, which is fatal to the young reindeer. 
It is also used to stop the bleeding of the vessels after 
amputation. For this purpose the hard outer skin is cut 
off, and the inner substance beaten with a hammer to 
make it still softer. It answers the purpose best when 
gathered in August and September. 

3. Boletus pjni laricis, or the agaric of the shops, grows 
on old larch trees. This fungus is an irregular spongy 
substance, very light, and of a uniform snowy whiteness, 
except the cortical part, which is taken off before the 
agaric is brought into the shops. 

4. Boletus subcrosus, or White cork spunk, grows mostly 
on the trunks of the birch and willow trees. It grows 
sessile, or hinging, and also horizontal. Its figure is semi- 
circular—the upper side convex, the under nearly flat; 
its size varies from a few inches to a peck measure. The 
upper surface is quite white, generally covered with a 
short strong down, but sometimes smooth. The internal 
substance is thick, whjte, tough, and spongy, like cork ; 
and it is sometimes cut ancl shaped by the country people 
of Scotland into corks. G y. 

Bdlymma. 

THE GBAVE OF DEB-MID. 

This beautiful and affecting sketch by th,e late Rev. 
Charles Wolfe, (the author of the so-much admired* ode | 
on the death of Sir John Moore,) is extracted from tie 
Remains of that highly gifted map, edited £>y his earfr 
friend the Archdeacon of Clogher. % was desteijed ori- 
ginally as a characteristic introduction to ijje jjflj-kadwn 
and admired song, "The Last Rose g£ §#.u$per,*? $n(l 
can scarcely be read by any one withoii .de.ej) and: -heart- 
felt emotion. Of the work itself it may be justly said, 
that every page bears the impress of the powerful and 
masterly hand of its talented author. Ithas already passed 
through six editions. 

" This is the grave of Dermid J He was the best min- 
strel amongst us all — a youth of a romantic genius, and 
of the most tremulous, yet most impetuous feeling. He 
knew all our old national airs, of every character and de- 
scription. According as his song was in a lofty or a 
mournful strain, the village represented a camp or a fune- 
ral ; but if Dermid were in his merry mood, the lads and 
lasses were hurried into dance with a giddy and irresisti- 
ble gaiety. One day our chieftain committed a cruel and 
wanton outrage against one of our peaceful villagers. 
Dermid's harp was in his hand when he heard it. With 
all the thoughtlessness and independent sensibility of a 
poet's imagination, he struck the chords that never spoke 
without response — and the detestation became universal. 
He was driven from amongst us by our enraged chief; 
and all his relations, and the maid he loved, attended our 
banished minstrel into the wide world. For three years 
there were no tidings of Dermid, and the song and the 
dance were silent; when one of our little boys came run- 
ning in, and told us that he saw Dermid approaching at a 
distance. Instantly the whole village was in commotion ; 
the youths and the maidens assembled in the green, and 
agreed to celebrate the arrival of the poet with a dance; 
they fixed upon the air he was to play for them— it was 
the merriest in his collection. The ring was formed ; all 
looked eagerly to the quarter from which he was to ar- 
rive, determined to greet their favourite bard with a cheer. 
But they were checked the instant he appeared. He came 
slowly and languidly along : his countenance had a cold, 
dim, and careless aspect, very different from that expres- 
sive tearfulness which marked his features, even in his 
more melancholy moments : his harp was swinging heavily 
on his arm — it seemed a burden to him— it was much 
shattered, and some of the strings were broken. He 

* Byron declared that " he considered it little inferior to 
the be.-'t Hint the tlini prolific age brought forth."— Midmn's 
Cunccrsaliuns, vol. ii, p. 104. 
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looked at us for a few moments— then, relapsing into 
vacancy, advanced, without quickening his pace, to his 



accustomed stone, and sat down in silence. Afier a pause, 
we ventured to ask him for his friends. He first looked 
up sharply in our faces — next down upon his harp — then 
struck a few notes of a wild and desponding melody, which 
we had never heard before; but his hand dropped, and 
he did not finish it. Again we paused ;— then, knowing 
well that if we could give the smallest mirthful impulse 
to his feelings, his whole soul would follow, we asked him 
for the merry air we had chosen. We were surprised at 
the readiness with which beseemed to comply; but it was 
the same wild and heart-breaking strain he had com- 
menced. In fact, we found that the soul of the minstrel 
had become an entire "void, except one solitary ray that 
vibrated sluggishly through its very darkest part. It was! 
like the sea in a dark calm, which you only know to be 
in motion by the panting which you hear. He had to- 
tally forgotten every trace of his former strains, not only 
those that were gay and airy, but even those of a more 
pensive cast; and he had got in 'their stead that one 
dreary, single melody — it was about a lonely rose that 
had outlived all its companions. This he continued play- 
ing and singing from day to day, until lie spread an un- 
usual gloom over the whole village: ho seemed to perceive 
it, for he retired to the churchyard, and remained singing 
it there to the day of his death. The afflicted constantly 
repaired to hear it, and he died singing it to a maid who 
had lost her lover. The orphans have learned it, and 
still chant it over poor Dermid's grave." 

30. T. C. 2). 
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T BELL IN BOTANY BAY SQUARE, 
Witt COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

Greajt wetsi. Ofb i tiiou^i humble be thy lot — 
Though be tljy dwelling-place a wretched cot- 
Why should thy sterling'merits be forgot ? 

In a disgraceful crib though low thou hangest, 
Oft as required, right manfully thou bangest ! 
And never yet a feeble peal thou raugot 1 

No more let Tom of Oxford rule the roast — 
N,o more thy London brother proudly boast — 
Jh thine owu sphere surpass them both thou dost ! 

Full many a motley race hast thou rang through 
Their course of learned lore ! Among them who 
(What else he might forget) hath e'er forgotten you ? 

On many an ear hath fullen thy deep, dull sound, 
Long since commingled with its parent ground — 
Aud thus thou still ringest on Time's sullen round ! 

When to the hall the trembling Freshmen pour, 
Soon to be followed by the Fellows sour, 
How awful is thy tone at that dread hour 1 

O, happy he who safely steers between 
Rewards and dire disgrace ! No terrors keen 
Afflict his soul, nor hopes exalt, I ween ! 

Iuglorious though his lot, yet calm he hears 
Thy tolling stern, of caution-men the fears 
■Arousiug, as it strikes their tortured ears. 

Subjects and angles, modes, hypothenusc, 
Logic and problems, Greek and Roman muse. 
Thy solemn voice doth in their brain confuse ! 

And as thou pealest on, thou learned bell, 
What fears and hopes alternate sink and swell 
In those few bosoms striving to excel ! 
Whether the atmosphere be foul or fair, 
Each morn thou smnmonest to early prtty'r— 
(Would that thy Fellows better readers were ') 

O, guilty bell, what snorers thou hast woke ! 
What dreams and visions soft relentless broke ! 
What sleep-built castle quick dissolved in smoke ! 

O, interruption drear to slumber sweet ! 

With garments loosely donned and slipshod feet, 

0( the dark courts to scud the splashy street ! 



